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North Korean Premier Kim 
II Sung told the Central Com- 
mittee of the Korean Workers 
(Communist) Party in October, 
1966, to prepare the country 
for war. 

Kim said that all of divided 
Korea must be reunited under 
Communist domination and 
that this could be accom- 
published only by armed force. 

North Korean hostile acts in 
the last years, Including 
the seizure of the Pueblo and 
the downing of a U.S. Navy re- 
connaissance plane Tuesday, 
flowed from that decision. 

Pronouncements from Pyon- 
gyang since 1966, some by 
Kim, others by military and 
political leaders, still others in 
the Party and government 
press, have consistently 
stressed the objective and tac- 
tics of the North Korean cam- 
paign. 

Citing Cuban revolutionary 
Che Guevara’s cry for a “thou- 
sand Vietnams,” Kim has at- 
tempted to take advantage of 
the U.S. entanglement in Viet- 
nam with moves for. the sub- 
version and conquest of South 
Korea. 

The North Koreans have 
proclaimed that a prerequisite 
to the “liberation” of South 
Korea is the withdrawal of the 
55,000 American troops there. 
Analysts see a clear-cut effort 
to play upon the sentiments of 
Americans weary of war in 
Vietnam to hasten a ‘pullout 


killed 131 American and South 
Korean soldiers and wounded 
294 more in assaults along and 
below the DMZ. There were 
about 445 firefights along the 
Zone, plus more in the South 
Korean interior. 

Two American camps were 
shot up, trains were sabo- 
taged, artillery fire was ex- 
changed, and at least one tank 
battle was fought. The North 
Koreans also blew a South Ko- 
rean patrol boat out of the 
water south of an imaginary 
extension of the DMZ. 

In an attempt to assassinate 
South Korean President 
Chung Hee Park during the 
night of Jan. 21, 1968, 31 North 
Korean commandos slipped 
through the DMZ and got 
within 800 yards of the presi- 
dential mansion in Seoul be- 
fore being discovered. 

Some 36 hours later, the 
Pueblo was captured off the 
east coast of North Korea. 

During the immediate post- 
Pueblo period, the North Ko- 
reans scaled down their at- 
tacks. But last spring, military^ 
leaders in Seoul feared that 
North Korea was preparing a 
lightning, Israeli-type strike 
across the DMZ. 

That threat passed,' however, 
as the North Koreans appar- 
ently took a wait-and-see atti- 
tude on the Vietnam peace 


i 


talks. They revived, instead, 
the series of small attacks. 

In the first eight months of 
1968, the North Koreans en- 
gaged in 421 incidents, includ- 
ing firefights and infiltration 
attempts, killing 62 American 
and South Korea nsoldiers and 
wounding, 130 more, plus sev- 
eral South Korean police and 
civilians. 

The last major action before 
the U.S. plane was downed 
Tuesday was the landing of 
125 well-armed and highly 
trained Nortel Korean com- 
mandos on the central east 
coast last November. 

They had been ordered, ac- 
cording to accounts from cap- 
tives, to recruit South Kore- 
ans for subversion and to en- 
gage in terror and sabotage. 
They held at least one village 
for a short time and con- 
ducted Vietcong-style propa- 
ganda meetings in others. 

It took 40,000 South Korean 
troops, police and militia, with 
a loss of 63 military and civil- 
ian lives, two months to clean 
the commandos out. 


from Korea. 

Kim’s tactics are further de- 
signed to split the U.S. and 
South Korea. Washington has 
tried to respond calmly is, 
North Korean provocation. 
Seoul argues that only retalia- 
tion will stop the North Kore- 
ans. 

Still another tactical aim is 
to destroy the confidence of 
the South Korean people in 
their own government’s ability 
to protect them and in the 
U.S. commitment to Korean 
defense. 

The first attack after the 


1966 Party meeting came 
when North Korean soldiers 
ambushed and killed one 
South Korean and six Ameri- 
can soldiers in the southern 
half of the Demilitarized Zone 
before dawn on Nov. 2 of that 
year.. 

During 1967, North Koreans 


